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over the seas and left us dangerously handicapped in case of war
With these ostensible reasons, and behind them the real one of
securing a revenue for the Crown that should b<j outside the con-
trol of Parliament, Cockayne's scheme was embarked on in 1615.
In return for a monopoly of the export of finished cloth, a sub-
stantial income was promised to the king. To secure sufficient
material the export of unfinished cloth was forbidden. As the
bulk of the cloth export trade was btill this unfinished material,
the Merchant Adventurers declared they could not carry on and
their privileges were promptly transferred to Cockayne and his
fellows. But England had no monopoly of mercantilist ideas
or uowers of retaliation. To our attempt to force on the Dutch
markets finished cloth which they did not want and refusal to
supply white cloth which they did, the Hollanders replied by
excluding all cloth from England, finished 01 unfinished. James
retorted by forbidding export of wool even from Scotland and
Ireland, where the trade was considerable. Smuggling was the
inevitable result. Attempts to force Dutch ships calling at our
ports to take with them cargoes of finished cloth failed likewise.
By 1616 there was much unemployment in the weaving trade,
and the Dutch were setting out to do their own weaving ; there
were plans to force merchants to buy cloth they could not sell,
and in 1617 the whole scheme was dropped. Had these pro-
tectionist methods succeeded ah they did in France, tins absolute
position of the monarch would have been assured, monopolies
would have flourished, and there is little reason to suppose
a paternal but impecunious government could have prevented
further exploitation of the workers*

The Machinery of Government. Constant reference has been
made in the preceding paragraphs to the minute care taken by
the central government to regulate industry; the question
arises, * Mow did they manage it ?' It is not perhaps so difficult
for us to understand their method now as it was a few years ago.
Wo must get ricl of our nineteenth-century ideas of the supremacy
of Parliament and realize that the Tudor monarch had at least
as much power as his parliaments, and that the Stuarts asserted